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nearer heaven than those who start at sea-level. You can
see women who are sphinxes without any secrets at all,
who are like peacocks in everything but beauty, as well
as some of our lesser London hostesses who try to found
salons and only succeed in opening restaurants for free-
mealing Mayfairers.

You will not see here many of those charmingly
hearty girls, with those cheerful and chubby faces that
beam at you like pink moons. They go to the hardier
ski-ing resorts where corridors are silent after n p.m.,
and where there is nothing to do in the evenings except
plan the next day's "run."

Douglas Fairbanks, they tell me, used to ski down to
the station every night after dinner; he was rather nervous
of his efforts being seen by daylight. Others also wait
until it is getting dark, and, having walked at least a
hundred yards up the main street of the town, ski in
magnificent stately and slow time past the shops back to
the security of the Palace Hotel and the ministrations of
the barman.

The Engadine express carries many casualties on its
homeward journey. There are walking wounded,
stretcher cases and those who return sound in wind and
limb but possibly bruised in their hearts, judging by
some of the tender farewells you see on the station. Yet
there are few broken hearts in this area: they are mostly
sufficiently frozen before they get here.

Only yesterday morning my mind was full of generous
thoughts: after breakfast I fed the crows outside my
bedroom window. For I had not eaten my Swiss rolls,
only blinked at them.

These friendly black crows give their name to the
heights of Corviglia (derived from Latin corvus] and